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Over the years, editors of THE 
EXCHANGE have read many pitiful 
letters from inexperienced invest- 
ors—investors who had lost their 
savings by acting on a completely 
phony “tip” or believing the false 
promises of some unscrupulous 
peddler of worthless stock. 

Written by people from every 
walk of life. all these communica- 
tions stressed, in a great variety of 
words. the two following laments: 

1. How could | have been such 
a fool? 

2. Why didn’t I seek expert ad- 
vice before | acted? 

Practically without exception. 
the writers saw clearly—when it 
was too late their own complete 
eullibility and the character of 
those who had swindled them. 

Isn't it possible to protect the 
unwary investor? 

Well. the New York Stock Ex- 
change has been conducting a con- 
tinuing campaign in this direction 


TO PROTECT 
THE INVESTOR 


for years —and with some success. 

In the near future, the Better 
Business Bureau of New York City. 
Inc.—in collaboration with the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission, 
State of New York Department of 
Law. N. Y. Stock Exchange. Amer- 
ican Stock Exchange. Association 
of Stock Exchange Firms and the 
National Association of Securities 
Dealers—will distribute widely a 
timely pamphlet entitled: 

“How to Protect Yourself from 
Stock Swindles.”. Summarized, 
here’s the advice offered: 

@ Make sure you deal with a 

reputable broker. 

e@ Beware of the unknown tele- 
phone salesman. 

@ Don't listen to “tips” or ru- 
mors, but get the facts—in 
writing—before you invest. 

@ What's the hurry? Don't be 
high-pressured into a quick 
decision. 

@ Remember that any invest- 
ment involves a_ possible 
gain—and a_ possible loss. 

@ Dont—under any circum- 
stances—give up your sav- 
ings account. 

@ Get reliable advice. which is 
yours for the asking. 

Your local Better Business Bu- 

reau can get this pamphlet for you. 
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THE NEED FOR TAX REFORM 


by G. KeitH Funston 


President, New York Stock Exchange 


r would probably be impossible 

to exaggerate the extent and 
importance of the vexing interna- 
tional problems facing the new 
85th Congress. 

But, this doesn’t mean that no 
perplexing domestic questions con- 
front the present Congress. 

Actually, the decisions reached 
on purely domestic matters are apt 
to be of equal importance, over the 
long-term, as those reached on the 
international level. 

Certainly, this country can’t con- 
tinue to be the strongest force in 
the Free World unless its economy 
is stimulated to meet 
growing demands, 


new and 


1956 Production 


At present, the United States is 
producing goods and services at 
the rate of more than $400 billion 
annually. By 1965—just ten years 
from now—this rate of output can 
be boosted to $600 billion. 

Like everything of value, though, 
the future has a price tag. 

Merely to attain the plant ca- 
pacity necessary to meet 1965 ob- 
jectives, American corporations 
will have to raise $360 billion of 
additional capital in the decade 
1950-1965. Of this vast sum, about 
$60 billion—or an average of $6 
billion per year—should 
from the sale of new stock if we 


come 
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are to finance the future on a sound 
basis. And, individual American 
investors should supply half of the 
equity money—or $30 billion—in 
the ten-year period, with the re- 
mainder coming from institutions. 

This is within our capacities. 
Final figures for 1956 will prob- 
ably show a volume of net new 
stock financing some 30 per cent 
higher than in 1955—or from $2.7 
billion to a record figure of about 
$3.5 billion. 


Still Venturesome 


still a ven- 
able to ab- 
sorb a rising volume of stock 
issues. 


Obviously, America 


turesome nation—is 


Additional evidence in the same 
direction is found in the fact that 
the number of individuals owning 
shares of publicly-held corpora- 
tions spurted 33 per cent in the 
last four years. The nation’s 8,630.- 
000 shareowners early last year 
represented one out of every 12 
adults in this country. 

However, there are two main 
deterrents to increased shareown- 
ership by individuals. They are: 

e The double tax on corporate 

dividends. 


e A restrictive and inelastic tax 
on capital gains realized 
from the sale of stock. 





The tax problem has never 
seemed more pressing or more 
immediate. We cannot afford a lag 
in meeting it, or in preparing for 
the future. Someone has got to 
worry about the investor—and 
right now. In his behalf. we must 
take a critical look at existing tax 
laws. study their effect on the in- 
vestment climate and determine 
whether they encourage the flow 
of capital or dam it up. 


Double-Barreled 


Double taxation on dividends 
has a double-barreled effect. Apart 
from its inherent injustice, it places 
shareholders at a disadvantage 
compared to the owners of some 
3.5 million unincorporated busi- 
nesses who pay only a_ personal 
income tax. It places on corpora- 
tions the burden of earning twice 
as much in order to put a dollar in 
a shareowner’s pocket, as would be 
required if debt financing such as 
bonds and loans were used. 

But the real danger in double 
taxation lies ahead—in the pros- 
pect that investors may be dis- 
couraged away from stocks, and 
companies forced into financing 
expansion by relying too heavily 
on bonds, or debt securities. 

If this seems too broad a charge 
to level against the double tax on 
dividends, just look at the record. 
In mid-1954. a modest relief was 
cranted. It provided an exemp- 
tion for the first $50 in dividends 
and a 4 per cent tax credit on re- 
maining dividends. 


And. for those under the illusion 





that it was the wealthy who were 
most affected, note the fact that an 
estimated 300,000 investors earn- 
ing less than $5,000 per year were 
completely relieved of double tax. 
ation. 

Don't these results make a strong 
case for going further in the same 
direction ? 

The Stock Exchange feels they 
do. And we believe further relief 
from this dampening tax can be 
achieved effectively by increasing 
the dividend tax exclusion from 
$50 to $100, and by raising the 
dividend tax credit from 4 per cent 
to 10 per cent. 

Eventually, this credit should be 
raised to 20 per cent, as it now is 
in Canada. 


Greater Obstacle 


The bite taken from dividends. 
however, is only half the problem. 
A greater investment obstacle is 
the capital gains tax—one of the 
harshest penalties on success this 
country has ever devised. 

This tax imposes a levy of up to 
25 per cent on gains realized from 
the sale of securities held over six 
months. The effect of the tax poses 
a very crucial question. It is 
whether the expansion goals set 
for ourselves can be met if we 
continue to choke the impulse to 
venture and to gain. The capital 
gains tax really does just this. 

Because it is self-imposed, it can 
be avoided by taking no action. It 
therefore locks the present investor 
in, and reduces the pool of risk 
capital available for newer and 
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re venturesome projects. It 
reeds inertia and inaction, instead 

{ providing greater incentives and 

ater mobility. 

\s of this moment, American in- 
\estors have over $200 billion of 
unrealized capital gains. This is 
potential growth money that is to a 
creat extent locked-in. Investors 
are unwillingly substituting the 
calendar for good judgment and 
holding some stocks long after they 
really want to. They are diminish- 
ing supplies of available stock, in- 
tensifying price movements, and 
being discouraged from switching 
into new ventures. 

What is the solution? 

The most obvious is the elimi- 
nation of the capital gains tax. 
This is perhaps the most construc- 
tive and permanent step that could 
be taken to ease the plight of the 
locked-in investor and to encour- 
age a renewed flow of capital. But 
because of the violent emotions 
aroused by tax legislation, we 
recognize the wisdom of moving 
slowly. 

Exchange Proposal 

In the face of this reality, and 
until elimination of the capital 
eains tax has been achieved, the 
New York Stock Exchange has pro- 
posed a reduction in the holding 
period from six months to three, 
and a reduction in the tax bite 
itself from the maximum of 25 per 
cent to 12144 per cent. The Ex- 
change has urged these changes as 
reasonable and practical—designed 
to break the deadlock between the 
crushing demand for new equity 
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capital and the repressive taxes 
which limit it. 

There is still another way of 
helping release locked-in capital. 
This might well be accomplished 
through a modest revision to the 
capital gains tax section of the In- 
ternal Revenue code. 

This revision would recognize a 
concept calling for the tax-deferred 
treatment of capital gains that are 
fully reinvested. Such a concept 
would recognize that the individual 
who sells one stock and fully rein- 
vests the proceeds of that sale in 
another stock investment has not 
realized a real gain, even though 
under present laws it is taxable. 


Full Reinvestment 


As we see it, the Full Reinvest- 
ment treatment of Capital Gains 
would permit the individual tax- 
payer, at his option, to sell a stock 
on which he has a long-term capi- 
tal gain without incurring an im- 
mediate tax—provided he fully re- 
invests the proceeds of the sale in 
another single stock investment 
within 30 days. 

Instead of paying a tax, the in- 
vestor would carry forward the 
tax basis of his old stock holding 
to his new purchase. If the orig- 
inal capital plus the gains on his 
equity securities were not fully re- 
invested in compliance with these 
conditions, the unreinvested gain 
would be taxable under existing 
capital gains tax provisions. 

There is ample precedent for 
this proposal. The concept has 
existed in the tax law since 1921 
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and has been broadened over the 
years. Since 1921 it has been pos- 
sible to exchange like property 
such as commercial buildings, 
farms and other real estate, with- 
out incurring a capital gains tax 
on the transaction. In 1951 this 
concept was expanded to include 
the sale of personal residences. In 
1954 certain exchanges of insur- 
ance policies were given tax-free 
treatment. In addition, the tax- 
free exchange of stocks in various 
intra-corporate transactions and in 
certain corporate reorganizations 
has been allowed for many years. 


Follows Precedent 


Thus, what I have outlined for 
equity securities, is simply another 
application of a procedure which 
has a basis in law. But’ it is one 
that can help meet the immediate 
needs of equity-minded companies 
and investment-minded people. 

You may wonder what this Full 
Reinvestment Treatment is likely 
to accomplish. 

It would, I believe, give the in- 
vestor free rein to exercise his 
judgment in the purchase and sale 
of equity securities. It would so 
energize the flow of venture capi- 
tal as to move us a giant step 
closer towards meeting industry’s 
capital needs. 

And, finally, it would prove 
again that the American economic 
system has achieved its eminence 
because, above all else, it is adapt- 
able—capable of meeting changes 
however swift and challenges 
however demanding. 


as 


The period ahead, of course, 
poses subtle dangers—one of the 
worst of which is probably frus- 
tration. The American economy 
must not find itself locked-in, 
cramped or unable to expand. In 
financial terms, there is no reason 
this should ever happen. For there 
are, in summary, millions of Amer- 
icans who have the financial 
muscle to finance the future sound- 
ly. They are also interested in do- 
ing so. 

But we will have to set out to 
create the climate in which they 
are more encouraged to invest. 
This calls for clearing the invest- 
ment air, and for removing those 
arbitrary taxes that compound the 
hazards of investing. 


Basic Package 


Further relief from the double 
tax on dividends, a reduction in 
the rate and holding period gov- 
erning capital gains taxes, and tax- 
deferred treatment for full rein- 
vestment of capital gains on stock 
investments—these are part of the 
basic package that is required. 

It won't be an easy job. It will 
take a patient and imaginative 
people represented by inspired and 
forward-looking legislators. But, 
as a shrewd observer of the Ameri- 
can scene, Gerald Johnson, has 
said, the American doctrine was 
devised initially by brave men for 
brave men. 

If this is a truth we are willing 
to live by, we should have no fear 
for the future growth and welfare 
of our country. 
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What’s Behind Phillips’ 
Stockholder Growth? 


‘Phillips 





By K. S. ADAMS 


Chairman, Phillips Petroleum Company 





Wee a young businessman 
from South Carolina recently 
purchased some shares of Phillips 
Petroleum common stock, he un- 
knowingly became the company’s 
100,000th stockholder. I was great- 
ly pleased to sign a scroll of ap- 
preciation presented to this young 
man, R. Edward Ferguson, Jr., in 
our New York office. Later Mr. 
Ferguson and his wife visited the 
floor of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, where they were treated 
with the friendliness and courtesy 
that have become Exchange hall- 
marks, 





The Fergusons at the Exchange 
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It has been only five years since 
Phillips honored its 66,000th stock- 
holder to mark the recognition 
accorded its famous Phillips 66 
brand name. The company’s stock- 
holders increased by 10,000 in just 
the first eleven months of 1956. 
Of our total shareowners, 90,000 
are individuals, no one of whom 
owns as much as one-fourth of one 
per cent of the outstanding stock. 


52% Increase 


You may ask: How did Phillips 
pass the 100,000 stockholder mark 
so fast? What caused the 52 per 
cent rise in number of stockholders 
in only five years? 

I am going to propose only a 
few answers to these questions. I 
believe they provide an_ insight 
into why people buy certain stocks 
and at the same time explain the 
characteristics of our organization 
which seem to have generated extra 
interest in Phillips stock. 

An important cause of the rapid 
rise, of course. has been the grow- 
ing ownership of American cor- 
porations by more and more peo- 
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founding of that enterprise. 


Prior to that, he had served in the U. S. Army 
and had attended the University of Kansas. 

Mr. Adams rose rapidly in various responsible 
positions until he was named President of Phil- 
lips Petroleum in 1938 at the age of 38. He was 
elected Chairman of the Board in 1951. 


Kenneth S. Adams, Chairman and Chief Execu- 
tive Officer of Phillips Petroleum Company, 
started his career with that corporation more 
than 36 years ago, only three years after the 





A native of Horton, Kansas, Mr. Adams is a Director of the Tenth 
District Federal Reserve Bank, and a Director and member of the 
Executive Committee of the American Petroleum Institute. He has 
been President of the Chamber of Commerce and Commander of the 
American Legion Post of Bartlesville, Okla., where he lives. 





ple. Mr. Ferguson said he pur- 
chased his stock as an investment 
for the future of his two young 
sons. Broadening stock ownership 
is a cause of great value to the 
future of the American business 
system. 

But, once an individual with 
moderate income has decided to 
buy stock, what causes him to set- 
tle on a particular issue? 


Price Important 


To begin with, the stock must 
sell at a price he can afford. In 
the face of a continued rise in the 
value of its stock, Phillips. through 
stock splits, has adjusted the num- 
ber of issued shares from time to 
time so that stock unit prices would 
be attractive to the growing po- 
tential of individual investors with 
average incomes. In fact. a swell- 
ing increase in Phillips stockhold- 
ers began soon after the stock was 
split two-for-one in 1951 after it 
had reached a high of $87%. The 


new price range of about $45 was 


6 


much more suitable for the average 
investor. This past June, when the 
price had climbed to a high of 
$1064 less than five years after 
the first split, the stock was again 
split two-for-one. 


Dividend Policy 


Moreover, dividend payments 
have kept pace with increases in 
market value. Phillips stockhold- 
ers have consistently received as 
dividends a higher percentage of 
net earnings than stockholders in 
the 10 largest oil companies as a 
group. Over the years 1951 through 
1955, Phillips paid out in divi- 
dends 48 per cent of its net earn- 
ings even though, as the fastest 
erowing large company in one of 
the top growth industries, the com- 
pany plowed back into the busi- 
ness during that period $207.- 
851.000 of earnings. It might be 
of interest to note that $100  in- 
vested in Phillips stock in 1916 
returned $3.60 in dividends that 
vear. If held to the present. the 
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yearly dividends amount to more 
than $12 on the original $100 in- 
ycsiment. 

ut no matter how desirable a 
siock’s price may be, or how large 
its yield, it must be backed by a 
company with sustained earning 
power and growth to attract large 
investors. Phillips 
steady growth in both assets and 
income, which is reflected in its 
stock, seems to have had a mag- 
netic effect upon investors. A re- 
cent listing of assets at the end of 
1955 and 1946 of the 33 U. S. in- 
dustrial companies with assets ex- 
ceeding $1 billion showed that 
Phillips growth of 262 per cent 
was second only to the 297 per cent 
of General Motors and 
tially ahead of the nine other oil 
companies in the list. 


numbers of 


substan- 


Higher Earnings 


Earnings have kept pace with 
asset growth. Both gross and net 
income in 1955 were more than 
four times the comparable 1945 


results. 

Because the company’s growth 
has been consistent and sustained. 
I believe that most individual own- 
ers of Phillips petroleum shares 
like our 100,000th stockholder 
look to this stock as an investment 
for the future. 

The company’s broadening di- 
versification, both geographically 
and product-wise. has been another 
important stockholder 
growth. By spreading into new 


factor in 


geographical areas. the company 
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has brought its name and record 
to the attention of millions of new 
potential owners. Evidence of this, 
too, is our 100,000th stockholder. 
who lives in a region into which 
we moved just a few years ago. 





Phillips Goes to Sea 


Likewise, Phillips’ ventures into 
such fields as fertilizers, plastics. 
synthetic rubber, atomic energy. 
and rocket fuels have generated 
interest in its stock from many peo- 
ple in these and allied businesses. 

The unique spirit and loyalty of 
Phillips employes have been of 
immeasurable value in attracting 
investors to the company’s stock. 
\ company is essentially the peo- 
ple who work for it—a factor often 
weighed heavily by 
shareowners. 


prospective 





HE number of listed stocks split 
2-for-1 or better last year set 


a new record at 88. 


This compared with 73 in 1955 
and with 74 in 1946, the previous 


peak year. 


Of the 1956 splits 60 were in a 
2-for-1 ratio, 5 were 21-for-l, 14 
were 3-for-l, 3 were 4-for-1 and 6 


were 5-for-l. 


Over the past decade, the num- 
ber of splits in a ratio of 2-for-] 





1956 Stock Splits Lar; 


or greater compared as follows: 5} 


1956.....88 195]..... 1) o 
9935... 6. 73 1950... .....33 5 
1954..... 34 1949..... 17 te 
1953. ......-« a3 63948... ..: 30) \' 
1952... 35 re 13 la 
The table below shows the 32 

listed stocks split 2-for-1 or better 3 

during the last half of last year, the au 





Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe Common 
~~ 7° = Preferred 
Barker Bros. Corp. ... 
Boeing Airplane Co. 
Brown Shoe Co. : ‘ 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 
Chickasha Cotton Oil Co. . 
Container Corp. of America 
Cosden Petroleum Corp. 
Crescent Corp. (2) 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. : 
Dresser Industries, Inc. (2) 
Gardner-Denver Co. re 
General Railway Signal Co. 
Georgia-Pacific Corp. (1) . 
Greenfield Tap & Dye Corp. 
Hilton Hotels Corp. 
Hussman Refrigerator Co. 
Jaeger Machine Co. 
Lehman Corp. 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Co. (2 
Manhattan Shirt Co 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
North American Aviation, Inc 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line (2) 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Royal Dutch Petroleum Co. (2) 
Square D Company 
Union Pacific R.R. Co. Common 
- eS Preferred 
Utah Power & Light Co. 
Western Auto Supply Co. (2) 


(1) — Formerly Georgia-Pacific Plywood Co 


LISTED STOCKS SPLIT 2-FOR-1 OR BETTER DURIN 


Split 
Ratio 


5-for-1 
5-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
4-for-1 
2-for-1 
5-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
3-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
3-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for- 
2-for- 
22-for-1 
3-for-1 
5-for-1 
5-for- 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 


1 
1 
1 


Effective Date ¢ 
September 10 $s 
September 10 
September 24 
August 7 : 
September 17 ‘ 
August 2 : 
October 17 
October 15 | 
September 6 ; 
December 13 é 
July 31 
December 20 


September 27 
November 13 
October 
October 29 
October 
October 11 
October 8 

November 9 


December 17 
July 20 
August 9 
August 27 
December 28 
July 16 
December 17 
October 8 
July 31 

July 31 
October 19 
December 12 | 


_ 


_ 


present name adopted April, 1956 
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s Largest On Record 


split ratios, effective dates and 1956 
price ranges, Similar data for the 
56 listed issues split 2-for-1 or bet- 
ter during the first six months of 
1956 appeared in THE EXCHANGE 
last August. 

\s the table shows, many of the 
32 stocks registered sizable price 
advances during 1956, 





ER DURING THE LAST HALF OF 1956 





Despite the erratic performance 
of the market as a whole in the lat- 
ter part of last year, 72 per cent 
of the tabled issues—or 23 of the 
32—closed December 7, 1956, at 
a level above the year’s initial price. 
Most of the opening prices shown 
were, of course, adjusted to re- 
flect the subsequent splits. 

Only 3 of the 9 declines from 





Price Range from January 1 through December 7, 1956 


Open High 
$292 a $3452 a 
12%, a 123% a 
ll¥a 15 
39g a 62, 
5134 a 51% a 
3220 45 
10% a 153% a 
18% a 23% a 
19% a 25a 
61% 80 
4220 65 
5358 94 
25a 43 
25¥e a 32% 
1858 a 3936 a 
16% a 223% a 
2334 a 265% a 
183¢ a 25% a 
1638 a 3la 
22’ a 29Ve 
51% 63/2 
17% a 238 a 
2538 a 43% 
443g a 497% 
782 10412 
413g 0 55%, 
8534 115% 
1738 a 312 
36/2 a 392 
101% a Wa 
2534 a 286 a 
293% 37 
2 No adjustments made 


a — Adjusted for stock dividends or splits 
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opening prices amounted to more 
than $2 per share. 
Low Close 
$2536 $281 
10 10% 
10’ a 13% 
33% a 5156 
3938 4158 
292 a 361% 
104% a 12% 
18¥g a 20s 
17580 2238 
60Ve 77\%4 
362 a 6412 
4958 933% 
23a 4158 
2042 a 3136 
1658 a 292 
5¥’2a 20 
21% a 23/2 
163% a 222 
153%4 a 242 
212 a 28 
493% 5734 
16 1758 
23% a 372 
3820 41% 
74 96 
39368 a 547% 
79% 101% 
17V¥e a 31% 
28 3234 
84 838 
2358 a 2434 
28 32% 


not ex prior to 12/7/56. 








N the final Friday of the cur- 
rent month, the Monthly In- 
Plan will celebrate its 
Third Anniversary. 
How has this new 
concept—designed to make share 


O 


vestment 
investment 


ownership available on a pay-as- 
you-go basis to people of average 


financial means—worked out in 
its short history? 
The table below shows—for the 


10 listed common stocks most pop- 
ular with MIP investors—the re- 
sults achieved by an investor who 
made 35 consecutive monthly pay- 
ments of $40 in each of the 10 
stocks, commencing early in Feb. 
1954 
proceeds from the sale of rights 


whether all dividends and 


were reinvested or not. The fig- 


ures shown take into considera- 





MIP’s THIRD Ef 
) 


tion commissions paid to the 
broker, but ignore any pos- 


- — 


sible income tax payments 
on cash dividend income. / 

In nine of the 10 a 1—| — 
cases, the value of ee. yw 
shares held last month ( z 
would have exceeded 
total payments, pro- Made a ee ech 
vided all cash divi- r 
dends and proceeds of Y iP) C3 





sales of rights had 
reinvested. If 
a non-reinvestment 
policy had been fol- 
lowed, eight of the 10 stocks in the 
tabulation recorded paper profits. 


been 





PERFORMANCE OF 10 MOST POPULAR* M.1.P. STOCKS — 3 
OPENING ODD-LOT PRICE EACH MONTH FROM FEI 


Total 

Issue Payments 
General Electric ......... $ 1,400 
General Motors.......... 1,400 
Dow Chemical........... 1,400 
Standard Oil (N.J.).. 1,400 
Radio Corp. 1,400 
Sperry Rand Corp. (2) 1,400 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. ....... 1,400 
Tri-Continental Corp. ..... 1,400 
duPont de Nemours ...... 1,400 
American Airlines . .. 1,400 
I ct ds recites $14,000 


* as of 9/28/56 


1) Not including dividends payable subsequent to Nov. 30, 1956, to stockholders of 
record prior thereto 








With Dividends or Value Receive: 
from Sale of Rights Reinvested 


Value of 








Total 
Dividends or Shares Val 
Rights Received Purchased Owne 
$ 74.34 28.1301 $ 
134.81 (1) 41.9226 
43.34 27.5822 
92.99 (1) 34.8898 
88.87 36.3968 | 
142.60 90.9329 | 
163.72 8.3746 | 
134.49 58.7793 
75.38 (1) 8.0269 
102.33 70.5743 
$1,052.87 $1 
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As 


(\ clearly, 


the 


tabulation shows 


no investor made a 


by a. in the 35-month period 
on a total investment of only 


ZBS = 





$1,400. That, 


course, 


oO f 
isn’t surpris- 
since MIP cer- 
D tainly lays no claims 
at all to being a get- 
rich-quick scheme. 
But — keeping in 


> ing, 


mind the short time 


that this new invest- 
ment technique has 
been available to in- 


vestors. as well as the erratic move- 
ment of the stock market in recent 


months—the results would seem to 
be solid, even if not spectacular. 
Best of all. perhaps, investors who 
have availed themselves of the MIP 
Plan have saved money which they 
otherwise might not have. 
Obviously, as the table shows 
plainly, a reinvestment policy re- 
sults in larger share holdings than 
a non-reinvestment policy. 
Of all MIP investors, 85 per cent 
are reinvesting their dividends. 
Of the 10 favorites cited, the 
best performances were recorded 
by Sperry Rand, Standard Oil 
(New Jersey) and Dow Chemical. 
Radio was the only tabled issue 
to show a value at the end of 35 
months which was less than total 
payments, provided a reinvestment 
policy had been pursued. 


STOCKS — 35 MONTHLY PAYMENTS OF $40 INVESTED AT 
1 FROM FEBRUARY, 1954, THRU DECEMBER, 1956 


lalue Received 
s Reinvested 


Value of Shares 


Owned 12/5/56 (3) 


$ 1,715.94 
1,876.04 
1,916.96 
2,023.61 

| 1,292.09 


| 2,034.62 
1,407.98 
1,587.04 
1,531.13 
1,605.57 


$16,990.98 





Without Reinvestment of Dividends or 


Value Received from Sale of Rights 


Vallee: of Dividends 
or Rights 
Received 


$ 72.23 
128.10 (1) 
42.59 
89.71 (1) 
85.91 


137.06 

155.07 

127.67 
73.25 (1) 
98.90 


$1,010.49 











Total 

Shares Value of Shares 
Purchased Owned 12/5/56 (3) 
26.8520 $ 1,637.97 
38.7453 1,733.85 
26.8704 1,867.49 
32.9947 1,913.69 
34.4503 1,222.99 
84.9661 1,901.12 

7.4994 1,260.84 
53.9411 1,456.41 

7.6709 1,463.22 
66.4072 1,510.76 

$15,968.34 


2) Includes Sperry Corp. prior to merger with Remington Rand. 


3) Ignoring any commissions or taxes which would be due if shares should be sold. 
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The Steel Industry In 1957 


Still Growing In Basic Strength 






By Tom CAMPBELL 


Editor-in-Chief, 


HERE will be enough steel sheets 
7 go around in 1957. But a 
lot of people are going to be left 
out when the plates and shapes are 
passed around. 

The international troubles will 
hit the domestic steel market hard 
before faces are properly saved in 
the Middle East—and elsewhere. 
The passwords: tankers, pipe and 
ships. 

Steel customers are going to pay 
more for steel this year. They will 
get the news via increased extra 
charges. They also will get the 
price word on July 1 when steel 
wages go up. Then there will be a 
general across the board base in- 
crease of from $5 to $6 a ton. 

Steelmakers are getting it in the 
neck with their own raw materials 
costs—with more to come. Labor. 
coal, fuel oil, scrap, transportation. 
expansion, machinery and_ other 
equipment—all are higher on steel 
makers’ bills. The end isn't in sight. 

There is something oddly fa- 
miliar about all this. Can it be that 
this is where you came in? It is 
but the picture is a little different. 
There will be no hysteria in steel 
this year. Over-all supplies won't 
be so short. But specifically we 
will have the shortest supply of 
plates and shapes since Korea. 
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The lron Age 


The auto people are loaded for 
bear for at least 3 more months. 
And if car sales hold up as now 
indicated, auto steel needs will re- 
main heavy for 6 months. That’s 
the rub. Auto firms never got far 
off the ground in November and 
December. 





Ingot Production. 


This month and in’ February 
automotive people must make cars 
they planned for these two months 
plus the ones they planned for but 
did not make in November and 
December. That’s the pinch. Steel 
makers were in better shape to turn 
our cold rolled sheet late last year 
than they will be the first and sec- 
ond quarter of this year. 

Strategic needs may be showing 
up real soon. The Suez explosion 
put emphasis on tankers. That's 
the case whether or not the “ditch” 
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Zaaeee Tom Campbell, Editor-in-Chief of The Iron Age, 
has had a long and notable career in reporting 
the steel industry’s progress and problems. 

While he numbers among his friends and con- 
tacts many who helped build the industry to its 
present strong position, he also manages to keep 
in constant touch with younger officials who will 
be tomorrow’s leaders. 

No arm-chair reporter, Mr. Campbell has 
traveled more than 30,000 miles since his last 
article appeared in THE EXCHANGE a year ago. To get first-hand im- 
pressions of what is going on, he visited Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Denver, Pueblo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Youngstown, Washington, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Montreal, Quebec City, Seven Islands, Labrador, 
Sweden and the Dominican Republic during the past twelve months. 








is reopened. Long term chances 
can't be taken again. That means 
more steel—as much as 750,000 
tons for the 50-large-tanker pro- 
oram. 

But the tankers are only part of 
the new urgency put on the steel 
market in 1957. Plate will be need- 
ed for tanker repair as well as for 
new tankers. Plate will be needed 
for pipe lines which must be 
rushed because of the international 
oil picture. Pipe will be needed for 
new drilling programs not sched- 
uled before the Suez outburst. 

This pressure on the steel 
market is in addition to the heavy 
requirements for plant and equip- 
ment, freight car building, con- 
tainers, automotive. oil and gas 
expansion (planned), school and 
church construction. Because it 
looks as if auto makers will reach 
a 6.6 million car sales year, the 
first half should produce close to 
capacity steel output. 

For 1957 as a whole, the steel 
industry will turn out 120 million 
tons. as compared with 115 mil- 
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lion tons in 1956, despite a five- 
week strike. 

The summer letdown this year 
will be due mainly to mass vaca- 
tions. These have become a pat- 
tern now. Paid vacations run to 
three weeks or more. The steel 
rate could sag to 80 per cent in 
the third quarter. 

The steel industry is not in for 
a recession during the latter part 
of 1957. The experts look for a 
“downward” trend, but few of 
them have called the figures. There 
is as good a chance for a mild 
decline as there is for a deeper 
drop. 

Whatever other problems the 
steel industry faces this year, poor 
demand is not one of them. Plates. 
shapes and pipe will be in short 
supply all year, even though flat 
rolled items will be easier in the 
third and fourth quarters. Many 
steel users will have that frustrated 
feeling that there is still a steel 
shortage with no improvement in 
their ability to get steel when they 
want it. 











A major steel problem this year 
is getting the expansion project 
off to a good start. The capacity 
figure as of January 1, 1957, was 
about 132 million tons. But part 
of that did not reflect new equip- 
ment, it represented better per- 
formance of existing equipment. 

Steel expansion programs called 
for 5 million tons a year for the 
next three years. It is doubtful if 
this goal will be reached in that 
time. There is a good chance that 
the Administration may foster a 
new amortization bill this year. 
Such a law would be less drastic 
than the five year writeoff but bet- 
ter for industry and government 
than the present antiquated setup. 

Whether or not there is a new 
rapid amortization bill, the steel 
industry must raise money either 
by earnings, by depreciation or by 
higher prices for expansion. The 
answer probably will come by a 
combination of all three. Certainly 
before the next few years roll 
around a much better amortization 
law will be on the books. 


Better Earnings 


The industry faces no problem 
insofar as earnings are concerned. 
The certainty of a 90 per cent or 
higher operating rate for most of 
the year spells better earnings than 
last year, when the strike marred 
the record, 

Present management appears to 
have taken the “prince and the 
pauper” label from the steel in- 
dustry. 

The industry has licked its long- 
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term ore problem. The Iron Age 
says there is enough ore coming 
from taconites and from Canada 
and South America to take care ol 
the industry’s expansion programs. 
One thing that could adversely af- 
fect the ore outlook would be heavy 
tax and negative fiscal policies 
abroad or in our own ore produc- 
ing states. For the foreseeable 
future this is unlikely. 


Manpower Problem 


A big problem facing steel is the 
same one that faces all of Ameri- 
can industry: lack of manpower in 
skilled lines and in the executive 
ranks. The shortage will grow more 
acute than it is now. So much so 
that mergers, if permitted, will be 
in the picture as a potential for 
years to come. By a shortage of 
management material is meant 
management that can measure up 
to tough industry challenges. An 
outstanding one is providing for 
expansion programs that will add 
3 million tons a year for the next 
20 years to the industry’s ingot 
capacity, 

Steel expansion on the West 
Coast will not take care of the in- 
creased consumption in that sec- 
tion of the country. It will still be 
necessary for Far Western manu- 
facturers to bring in as much as 
10 per cent of their requirements 
from outside the 11 Western states. 
Planned expansion will still leave 
about the same differential between 
production and use. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel’s con- 
templated new steel mill in Texas 
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points up the trend to the South- 
wes!, which has been growing by 
Yet most of 
such expansion to relatively new 
areas is not hurting the so-called 
older areas. 

fhe rapid growth of taconite 
production stopped 


leaps and bounds. 


any partial 
if there ever was one 
of the steel industry to the East 
Depletion of the Mesabi 
ores led some “experts” to predict 
such a trend. But the availability 
of cheap open pit ore from Canada 
and from South America has en- 
couraged East coast plants to ex- 


movement 


coast. 


pand. There will be more expan- 
sion at two of the biggest eastern 
plants and at plants of 
smaller independent eastern steel- 
makers. 


some 


The same growth factors——in- 
creased per capita consumption 
and world wide defense needs 


will brighten the outlook for the 





Open-Hearth Furnace. 
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St. Lawrence Seaway area. From 
Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland and 
Chicago to the Upper Lakes, sup- 
port for greater expansions in the 
middle west steel industry is a 
certainty. 

For the immediate future, 1957 
steel output will reflect: normal 
growth, buying for inventory, ex- 
pansion in plant and equipment, 
resumption of farm buying and 
reaction to international tensions. 


Progress, Problems 


For the long pull, 1957 will re- 

veal more clearly that: 

e The steel industry has ma- 
tured, but is still growing in 
basic strength. 

e Distribution of steel capacity 
will be widespread without 
losses to older major steel 
centers. 

e Raw material problems have 
receded to the background. 


The tough nuts to crack, as seen 

through 1957 glasses. are: 

e A shortage of management 
material. 

e The possible lack of a strong. 
dynamic personal leadership 
in the industry—although this 
may be rectified sooner than 
we think. 

e The inability to transmit com- 
pletely the lusty chance and 
risk-taking characteristics of 
the “old heads” 


now coming up. 


to the ones 


But. don’t sell the 


try short! 


steel indus- 
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Spe last month, 1,057,721 
shares of $1-par value common 
stock of Dover Corporation (ticker 
symbol: DOV) were listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

A prominent producer of oil 
well operating equipment, Dover 
also is said to be the nation’s larg- 
est manufacturer of hydraulic auto 
lifts for service stations. Other im- 
portant products include hydraulic 
freight and passenger elevators, 
metallic packings, piston rings for 
heavy duty industrial and marine 
engines, and gas heaters. 

The present company, which be- 
came publicly owned in March, 
1955. was created by combining 
four long-established businesses. 
Now operated as divisions, these 
enterprises are: 

W. C. Norris Division, whose 
two Toledo, Ohio. plants produce 
oil well operating equipment, 
traces its history back to 1882. 

Rotary Lift Division, with plants 
at Memphis (Tenn.). Madison 
(Ind.) and Chatham (Ontario, 
Canada). manufactures hydraulic 
lifts and materials handling and 
loading equipment. 

C. Lee Cook Division, outgrowth 
of a business established in 1888, 
makes metallic packings and piston 
rings at Louisville, Ky. 
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DOVER 


CORPORATION 
on Stock Exchange 


Peerless Division, founded in 
1884, makes gas unit and space 
heaters and fireplace equipment. 

A subsidiary, Dura-Vent Corp., 
Redwood, Calif., manufacturer of 
gas vent pipes, was acquired this 
vear. 





On a pro forma basis—assuming 
that all divisions had been part of 
the company for the full 12 months 

Dover’s 1955 net sales amounted 
to $26,.802.110 and net income to 
$2.481,775, or $2.66 each on the 
common shares now outstanding. 
In the first nine months of 1956. 
net sales totaled $21,916,786. and 
net income was $1,971,172. or 
$2.10 a common share. 

On June 15, 1955, the corpora- 
tion’s 3,300 common shareowners 
received an initial cash dividend 
of 25 cents per share. In 1956. 
four quarterly payments of 25 
cents each were paid. 
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Stake Market Posiiiie. 


By Otiver J. GYNGoLD’ eo. 3% 


s 1956 ended, the editor of this 
A magazine suggested that | 
again do a little crystal ball gaz- 
ing-—via the ideas of some leaders 
in Wall Street, economics and busi- 
and try to find some cues as 
to what the stock market might be 
likely to do in 1957. 

Obviously, such findings include 
a large amount of wishful think- 
ing, although I purposely inter- 
viewed men who are known to be 
realistic and 
too much to 


ness 


who do not 
past performances,” 
frequently prove to be 
misleading. 

I was surprised to find that prac- 
tically everybody I spoke to about 
1957, if not too bullish, 
least not bearish. 

By and large, all agreed that 
it would be a difficult year for busi- 
ness and in a sense one of the most 
selective stock markets in a quar- 
ter of a century. 


resort 


“ce 


W hich so 


Was at 


Selective Market 
That 
tive,” 


much-used word “selec- 
often misused and certainly 
overemphasized, is really going to 
mean something in the year 1957 
if any large part of the prevailing 
ideas about business and_ stocks 
really develop. 
\pparently nobody is worrying 
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about the nation’s business in 1957. 
Most opinion is that, so far as vol- 
ume is concerned, it is going to be 
a big year. However, competition 
is rougher now than at any time 
since World War II and costs are 
not only at a peak in many indus- 
tries but are rising. 

These factors cast some 
doubt on profits and dividends for 
1957, particularly in those indus- 
tries that rely largely on consum- 
ers for their welfare. 


two 


Peak Employment 


It seems that this year, all things 
being equal, will see a continued 
record number of people working 
in the United States. Thus a high 
degree of spending is apt to con- 
tinue as a result of full payrolls. 

But this is a market which all 
corporations dealing in consumer 
goods watch carefully. Most people 
just won't “pay any old price” at 
“any time” and in the past some 
goods have been “priced out of 
Such a trend is always feared 
by merchandisers. 


sale.” 
Hence, the mat- 
“high costs” to 
delicate one, al- 
though at least a large part of 
must be if profit margins are to 
be maintained. 

Wall Street today has the best 


ter of passing on 
the public is a 
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““Abreast of the Market 





veer Oliver J. Gingold has been a reporter and editor 
for The Wall Street Journal since Nov. 8, 1900. 

A native of London, England, he went to work 
for that newspaper the very day that he arrived 
in this country, 
terruption ever since. 

In the course of his career he has covered 
every phase of financial and business news, and 
has known well most of the business and finan- 
cial giants of the Twentieth Century. 

For nearly a quarter of a century, Mr. Gingold has edited the 
” ecolumn—a daily feature of news and com- 


and has served it without in- 


ment about the stock market and factors affecting its trend. 





research facilities in its history. 
Brokerage houses and institutions 
have spent large sums of money 
to create services so the public 
more security conscious than ever 
before—can obtain up-to-date in- 
formation on stocks and bonds. 

In 1957 researchers will have a 
bigger job than ever. In what may 
be the most selective of all selective 
markets, analysts will not only 
have to appraise the financial 
status of corporations but the rec- 
ord of managements facing a pos- 
sible “profits pinch.” 


Profit Squeeze 


Some efficiently-managed com- 
panies will, of course, weather the 
“profit-squeeze” better than others, 
even in the same industry. To 
discover which ones will require 
expert selection. 

There seems to be little reason 
to expect much easing of the pres- 
ent tight money situation soon. 
However, tight money—which cer- 
tainly cannot be blamed on the 
securities markets—is not neces- 
sarily bearish on stocks, leading 
bankers have told me. 
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Government estimates put busi- 
ness outlays for plant and equip- 
ment in the first 1957 quarter at 
a seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of $38 billion. This figure com- 
pares with $36 billion in the third 
quarter and with an_ estimated 
$37.3 billion in the final quarter 
of 1956. 


More Production 


Most of these outlays will be 
made by corporations whose man- 
agement rate high in foresight and 
efficiency. They would hardly be 
spending billions if they did not, 
as one corporation manager point- 
ed out to me, “anticipate bigger 
and better production for this 
country in coming years.” 

Of course, here again, research- 
ers must watch out for the less well 
managed corporations whose ex- 
pansion may not be warranted. 

Overproduction has always been 
a big factor in halting past booms, 
and it is still a bugaboo. However, 
the danger seems to be recognized 
rather widely. 

Some brokers believe that fewer 
stocks are now held “in the Street” 
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on margin than for years past. 

The growing army of investors 
continues to expand, and_ stock 
splits have encouraged new invest- 
ment in American _ industry. 
Brokers report “thin” markets on 
both the buying and selling side 
in a long list of stocks, some with 
outstanding shares numbered in 
tens of millions. This results from 
equity investments by large and 
small portfolios — from  odd-lot 
buyers to pension and trust funds. 

Stocks tend to remain in such 
hands for long periods, and many 
such portfolios are not affected by 
such temporary conditions as tight 
money, foreign affairs or the short- 
term ebb and flow of prices. Con- 
sequently, the status of “thin” 
markets in a long list of quality, 
and some more speculative, issues 
is almost permanent. 


Loyal Investors 


In the 1920s, few investors con- 
tinued to hold a given stock for 
more than a year. Today, more 
and more corporations report long 
lists of stockholders who have held 
their shares for a decade or longer. 

Every generation or so some 
group of stocks——often those in a 
new industry catches popular 


fancy. Automobiles, radio. air- 


planes and television all exerted an 
impact on the stock market in their 
salad days. 

nuclear 


Today. development. 


particularly in its wide promise 


for industry. is attracting more and 


more attention from investors. 


Great care and investigation is 
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necessary in buying securities rep- 
resenting this revolutionary factor 
in our economy, obviously only in 
its very infancy. Fortunately, some 
leading corporations are “beating 
the drum” for nuclear develop- 
ment in industry. 





Some corporation people believe 
that a greater number of com- 
panies will substitute stock for cash 
dividends in 1957 as a temporary 
expedient to conserve cash. 

All in all, investors in well man- 
aged companies have little to fear 
in 1957, according to both bankers 
and brokers whom I interviewed. 
They see no reason why investors 
in good stocks should not only hold 
them but take advantage of the 
usual substantial selloffs from time 
to time to acquire additional 
shares. 

In other words, during the spec- 
ulative days of the “twenties and 
the doldrums in the early thirties 
“it was what you kept that count- 
ed”——meaning cash. 

Today it is “what you have that 
counts —meaning securities. 


















































COMPLETE STOCK TABLES 


The 114 dailies shown below all publish complete New York 
Stock Exchange stock tables. The one marked with an asterisk 
an addition to the list reported in The Exchange last month. 


Birmingham (Ala.) News Springfield (Mass.) News 
Birmingham (Ala.) Post Hera 





roit (Mich.) Free Press 























Minneapolis (Minn.) ng Tr se 
St. Paul (Minn.) Pio 
St. Paul (Minn.) ane atc 
Jackson (Miss.) Cla Ledger th 
Kansas City (Mo.) 1 Tim e . 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star sl 
St. Louis (Mo.) Post Dispatch to 
St. Louis (Mo.) Globe Democrat 
Newark (N. J.) News Ol 
Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union* re 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier Express 
New York (N. Y.) World Telegram & Sur 
Fr New York (N. Y.) Times fe 
San Fra New York (N. Y.) Herald Tribune 
sn Francisc New York (N. Y.) Wall Street J | 
an Francis Syracuse (N. Y.) Post Standard W 
an Francis rnal Asheville (N. C.) Citizen 
Jose (Ca Charlotte (N. C.) Observer € 
ose f Durham (N. C.) Herald s' 
Denver (Colo.) Post Greensboro (N. C.) News ; 
tford (Conn.) Courant Raleigh (N. C.) News & Observer 0 
Hartford (Conn.) Times poten eer (N. C.) Journal p 
Ne Conn.) Journal Courier Cincinnati (O.) Enquirer 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican Cincinnati os ) Times Star ) 
Wilmington Del. ) Morning News Cleveland (O.) News h 
Daytona Beach (Fla.) Journal Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer 
Fort Myers (F 5.) News Press Columbus (O.) Ohio State Journal t 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Times Union Dayton (O.) Journal Herald \ 
Miami (Fla.) Herald Toledo (O.) Times 
Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel Oklahoma City (Ckla.) Oklahoman 
‘ rsburg (Fla.) Independent Tulsa (Okla.) World \ 
Fla.) Times Harrisburg (Penna.) Patriot 
) Herald-Tribune borers (Penna.) Bulletin p 
Tribune Philadelphia (Penna.) Inquirer 
h (Fla.) Palm Beach Post Pittsburgh (Penna.) Press . 
(Ga.) Journal Pittsburgh (Penna.) Post Gazette h 
(Ga.) Constitution Wilkes-Barre (Penna.) Record 
Ga.) Chennizhes Providence (R. 1.) Journal : 
(Ga.) Enquirer Charleston (S. C.) News & Courier ( 
Ga.) News olumbia (S. C.) The State 
lll.) Wall Street Journal Greenville (S. C.) News : 


Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times | 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal 











ago (Ill Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar 
snapoli Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appea t 
s (Ind.) News Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean 

V ) Morning Eagle Dallas (Texas) Wall Street Journal . 
l ( irnal Dallas (Texas) News ! 
New a.) Times Picayune Houston (Texas) Chronicle 
New Orleans (La.) States San Antonio (Texas) Express | 
Baltimore (Md.) Sun Norfolk (Va.) Virginian-Pilot ‘ 
Boston (Mass.) Morning Globe Roanoke (Va.) Times 
Boston (Mass Herald Seattle (Wash.) Post Intelligencer ‘ 
: Mass.) Post Milwaukee (Wis.) Senti 0 
Springfield (Mass.) Union Washington (D. C.) “ae Hera 
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B CILIA na evibdopax 


The lot of the stockholder. it 
seems, is not a happy one. 

\ Mr. V. Kudryavtsev. editor of 
the foreign department for the Rus- 
sian newspaper “Izvestiya.” came 
to the United States and reported 
on his trip in some detail when he 
returned to Moscow. 

During a visit with a Denver 
farmer, he wrote. we were assured 
“that General Motors is no longer 
what it was in the past. Our host 
explained that this is because the 
stocks of this company are now 


owned by tens of thousands of 
persons, including the factory 
workers of this company. Our 


host and two friends of his proved 
to be stockholders in 
Motors.” 

\Ir. Kudryavtsev did not explain 
what General Motors was in the 
past. Nor did he bother to point 
out that—for vears—GM 
has paid what most experts consid- 


General 


many 


er to be generous dividends. And, 
didn’t that 
such dividends are paid to both 
hig and small investors. 


of course. he stress 


“This was how we encountered 
the poisonous fable of ‘people's 
capitalism’.” he continued. “The 
monopolists that own General Mo- 
tors kill 
stone by issuing stocks. They are 
able to mobilize additional capital. 
obscure the predatory nature of 


several birds with one 


the omnipotent monopolies and 
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bind small stockholders to them- 
selves. compelling them to be 
obedient. 

“When economic upheavals oc- 
cur, the first blow falls on these 
shareholders who serve as a unique 
*shock those who. 
hiding under the slogan of “peo- 
ple’s capitalism,” realize tremen- 
dous profits.” 


absorber’ for 





stockholders into sub- 
mission is. admittedly, hard on 
them. Still. Mr. V. found nothing 


in this country to correspond to 


Beating 


the Russian treatment of  capi- 
talists. 
Several weeks ago The New 


York Times reported from Tokyo 
that Prince Fumitaka Konoye died 
on October 20 in a Soviet prison 
The Prince, it seems, was 
convicted in 1951 and sentenced 
to twenty-five years on charges of 
“supporting capitalism.” 


camp. 





CHANGES IN PRICES OF LISTED COMMON STOCK 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1073 NYSE ISSUES BY PERCENTAGE PRICE~ CHAN 3 
IN MONTH ENDED DECEMBER 1[4, 1956 - og 


NUMBER 
OF ISSUES 





50 NO CHANGE 











PERCENTAGE 
PRICE CHANGE 


UP 10% & OVER 
8 TO 10% 
6 TO 8% 
4 TO 6% 
2 TO 4% 


LESS THAN 2% 





DOW - JONES 
65-STOCK AVERAGE 


170.08 
172.64 
+1.5% 





DOWN LESS THAN 2% 





2 TO 4% 
4 TO 6% 
6 TO 8% 
8 TO 10% 


10% & OVER 


STANDARD & POOR'S 
90-STOCK INDEX 


NOV. I5 363.0 
DEC. 14 369.6 
CHANGE +1.8% 








